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THE MEANINGS OF HISTORY 


HERE have been many answers to questions regarding the 
meaning of history, but they seem to fall into two main groups, 
the teleological and the naturalistic. I have taken a quotation rep- 
resenting each philosophy to serve as a basis for analysis. For 
the teleological we can find no better figure than Augustine. 
In the passage quoted he is dealing with the nature of the two 
cities, the earthly and the heavenly. 


These two states have been created by two different sets of affections, the 
earthly by the love of self to the contempt of God; the heavenly by the love 
of God to the contempt of self. That one glories in self; this one in God. 
... In that city, the wise live according to man, and seek profit for their own 
bodies or souls, and those who might have known God did not honor him as 
God. While in this state the only human wisdom is piety, which offers true 
worship to God, and looks for its reward in the society of the saints, consisting 
of both men and angels, that God may be all in all.1 


As one examines this quotation the meaning that Augustine 
finds in history emerges clearly. There is an eternal conflict be- 
tween the two cities, nor can there be any progress in the sense 
of a developing solution through human intelligence of the prob- 
lems that men face. For the final goal and vision was of a city 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. The ultimate orien- 
tation of man’s life was not human but divine. ‘‘Not from man, 
but from above man, proceedeth that which maketh a man live 
happily.’’ ‘‘Man .. . dies to the world.”’ 

Augustine is building on the Platonic distinction between the 
things of the flesh and the things of the spirit, the former belong- 
ing to the world of change, the latter to the realm of the perma- 
nent. Implicit in this Platonism is his insistence on the divine 
origin of, and sanction for, all norms and standards. They have 
not emerged out of human experience and they can not be tested 
therein. Divinely ordained, they ‘can only be accepted. 

Finally, there is the explicit teleological interpretation, the con- 
Viction that history reveals the continuous evolution of the orig- 
inal Divine purpose in human society. This emerges most clearly, 


1 St. Augustine’s City of God, edited by F. R. M. Hitchcock. Macmillan, 
1931, 
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of course, when he is dealing with the problem of evil. He has 
no single answer ; he returns to the issue time and again with vary- 
ing conclusions, some of which are obviously contradictory. He 
says we can only see a part of God’s plan and therefore can not 
have perspective on the whole, that what seem like evils may well 
be contributing to the beauty of the whole. Or again, God has 
willed that good and evil should exist for the sake of the discipline 
that follows, that the human spirit may be proven. In another 
place he argues that so long as men do not lose their faith no evil 
has befallen them. Then, too, there is the neo-Platonic faith 
that there is no such thing as positive evil at all, but only a de- 
privation of the good. But all of his explanations have a common 
basis. God would never have permitted evil ‘‘unless He knew at 
the same time equally well to what advantage of the good He could 
turn it, and so might set off the progress of the age as a beautiful 
poem is embellished with antitheses, by the contrast of the good 
and evil.’’? The future, as the past, lies in His hands. There 
need be no concern, for God’s wisdom and His power are all suffi- 
cient. And he closes with a prophecy of that final day when men 
shall know the meaning of it all. 


There we shall rest, and see, we shall see, and love, we shall love, and we 
shall praise: behold what shall be in the end without end. For what other 
thing is our end, but to come to that kingdom of which there is no end. 


In contrast with the Augustinian philosophy as to the meaning 
of history is that of Woodbridge in The Purpose of History. I 
quote the closing paragraph. 


History is, then, not only the conserving, the remembering, and the under- 
standing of what has happened: it is also the completing of what has hap- 
pened. And since in man history is consciously lived, the completing of what 
has happened is also the attempt to carry it to what he calls perfection. He 
looks at a wilderness, but, even as he looks, beholds a garden. For him, con- 
sequently, the purpose of history is not a secret he vainly tries to find, but a 
kind of life his reason enables him to live. As he lives it well, the fragments 
of existence are completed and illumined in the visions they reveal.2 


Obviously there is here a repudiation of the traditional dual- 
ism. He says: ‘‘Our world is indubitably a world in time.’’ 
History is not concerned with the intrusion of the eternal into the 
temporal. There are not two worlds, set over against each other, 
obeying different sets of laws, knowable in different ways, and 
moving ultimately to profoundly different ends. 

The orientation is genuinely human. He speaks in disagree- 
ment with those who would write human history as if it were some- 


2 The Purpose of History, by F. J. E. Woodbridge, Columbia University 
Press, 1939, p. 89. 
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thing else than a human enterprise. Standards have emerged from 
human experience, they are what man calls perfection. It is one 
of his major contentions—that what is not human should not be 
taken as the standard and measure of what is human. 

Perhaps the sharpest contrast with Augustine is to be found in 
his repudiation of any transcendent teleological interpretation of 
history. There is no purpose outside man’s world drawing it on 
to some divinely ordained end. Such purpose as there is must be 
seen as a kind of life which man’s reason enables him to live. 
Nature exhibits no preference in the choice of a history or in the extent of 


its comprehensiveness. Man may be thought to be, and man is, an incident 


in the universe, and the universe may be thought to be, and the universe is, the 
theatre of man’s career.® 


The meaning of history, then, lies in its record of human prog- 
ress. Meaning is not prior to man, it is a creation of man. His- 
tory is not the revelation of some divine intention, it is the way 
man reads his past for the enrichment of his future. ‘‘He looks 
at a wilderness and beholds a garden.’’ The difference lies in 
whether man’s efforts shall be directed toward finding the world 
good, or toward making it so. Mr. Justice Holmes put it more 
bluntly, perhaps, than Woodbridge, but in the same spirit when 
he said: ‘‘It seems to me that my only promising activity is to 
make my life livable and coherent and not to babble about the 
universe.”’ 

In this brief exposition of two contrasting ways of interpreting 
the meaning of history it must have been clear that the term 
‘‘meaning’’ has been employed in very different senses. And we 
are in no position to explore the competing philosophies until the 
definitions have been made explicit. But this depends upon two 
profoundly conflicting conceptions of the nature and origin of the 
self. I turn, therefore, to a consideration of that issue as the start- 
ing point for a more thorough exploration of the meaning of his- 
tory. 

The traditional interpretation of the nature of the self, char- 
acteristic of the Platonic-Augustinian philosophy, is dualistic. 
There is a body and a soul, and the two have different origins, 
obey different sets of laws and finally suffer a different fate. The 
essence of this view is, then, the insistence that there is some as- 
pect of the self which is not an integral part of the physio-social 
world. It is not a product of that world, is not susceptible to the 
chain of cause and effect, and has another destiny than does the 
body. 

So thorough-going and drastic a dualism is rarely held to-day. 
8 The Purpose of History, by F. J. E. Woodbridge, p. 50. 
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It is commonly recognized that it is not possible to keep the es- 
sential core of personality entirely encapsulated from the physical 
world; that there is some conditioning of the self. None the less, 
it is still held that there is an original self, an entity at birth which 
is there to be conditioned. 

In contrast with this interpretation is the psychological analy- 
sis of G. H. Mead, who gave an explanation from a naturalistic 
point of view of the origin and nature of self, attempting to show 
that mind and self are wholly the product of a physio-social 
process. Because man is a ‘‘réle-taking’’ animal, able imagina- 
tively to play the part of many persons, he comes finally to cre- 
ate a self for himself. As a personality, he emerges as others be- 
come defined. Mind, in turn, arises as the organism through its 
réle-taking is able to point out meanings to others and to itself, 
thus utilizing the responses for the control of further conduct. It 
is important to note that mind thus arises through communication, 
not communication through mind. So that selfhood, individuality, 
and mentality emerge within a social setting. 

What is brought out in the analysis of Mead is both the tem- 
poral and logical priority of the social process to the individual 
that arises in it. So far as he is an individual it is because he 
has been a organic part of the life of the community. Then, be- 
cause such an individual has arisen, society is in turn transformed. 
The contrast with the Platonic-Augustinian psychology is sharp. 
Instead of original, given selves out of which society is formed 
there is a society which creates the individuals. 

In the light of the previous analysis we can return to our orig- 
inal problem as to the meaning of meaning. If Mead’s account 
of the origin of the self is correct then the meaning of an object 
is our incipient reaction to it. The gesture becomes meaningful 
only in so far as we make a response to it in terms of what we 
expect from it. Meanings, in other words, must be stated in terms 
of prospective attitudes. But what the meaning will be is also 
dependent upon what the individual does with the situation. An 
enemy attacks two men of equal strength. One fights, the other 
runs away; one values his self respect above his safety, the other 
safety above his respect. Because of a different scale of values 
the meaning of the threat is different with each man. Part of the 
meaning depends upon what we bring to the event. So that an 
inclusive definition of meaning is that it equals the expectations 
aroused in a given individual in the light of his own character or 
structure of values. 

Values help determine meanings, but values themselves have 
grown out of situations and are not final; they, too, belong to a 
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world of change. It is in fact through a search for means that 
the ends are finally decided, and, as these means or conditions 
change, the ends or values will be altered. We redefine our values 
because of a conflict within the larger system of values, and we 
do it through a concern with the possibilities of their achievement. 
Through an intelligent concern with the means we advance to a 
reconstruction of the ends, even as the choice of ends also deter- 
mines the means. Neither means nor ends, meanings nor values, 
are impervious to time. They suffer the fate of all mortal things. 
Out of a natural background they emerge; as experience grows 
they develop; and when their purpose has been fulfilled they pass 
from the scene—to be interred in some creed, or some philosopher’s 
course or text. 

It is time to apply this analysis to the meaning of history, and 
for the sake of added concreteness we may specifically ask: ‘‘ What 
was the meaning of Dunkirk?’’ Obviously there were many 
meanings, many fears and expectations. For Hitler its immedi- 
ate meaning was probably the invasion of England, while its more 
remote meaning was the control of Europe or the world itself. 
But for Churchill its initial meaning was expressed in his famous 
phrase: ‘‘blood, sweat, toil, and tears,’’ while ultimately it might 
mean a rejuvenated England capable of mastering its fate. There 
were aS many meanings as there were situations and goals and 
purposes, as many as there were separate individuals with differ- 
ent scales of value. 

Nor have these meanings remained stationary. They have 
changed during the past two years for everyone. Just because they 
were not defined prior to the events but grew out of them they 
have been modified by them. 

But what was the true meaning? That is the chief concern of 
the historian. Since many of the meanings contradicted each other, 
not all of them could be valid. There are some historians who 
maintain that ‘‘truth’’ can not enter the realm of history, that 
men may describe, but they can not verify or justify. Before ac- 
cepting that conclusion, however, it will be well to see what is 
meant by a true meaning. For Augustine, it was not a function 
of man’s understanding; it was the one which had been declared 
by God, which had been laid down at the beginning. It was iden- 
tical with the purpose of God, with the fact of the conflict of the 
two cities and the ultimate triumph of the city of God. It was 
fixed and final. 

But for others meaning is not retrospective, it is prospective 
and therefore hypothetical and tentative. And on this basis truth 
is simply an expectation that has been fulfilled; it is a verified 
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meaning, verified in the process as the predictions and expecta- 
tions have been justified by the experiments and experiences. The 
great difference between the two philosophies lies in this, for one 
truth is a characteristic of a fact, for the other of a meaning. 
This does not involve for the naturalist a subjective contempt for 
fact or a solipsistic epistemology. Woe to those who do disregard 
the facts. It is only that facts are neither true nor false, they 
just are. Facts do not change, but truth does because meanings 
do. Because the meaning is the hypothesis awaiting experimental 
verification or denial the conclusion is always a function of the 
original proposition. For true meaning is the child of a subjec- 
tive hope and an objective fact. 

To take an earlier historical example, what is the true meaning 
of the English reformation? For Gibbon, it was the breaking of 
the chain of ecclesiastical control over the state; for a contempo- 
rary historian it demonstrates the truth of the assumption that 
leaders always betray the masses. We are forced to recognize 
that there are as many truths as there are justified expectations. 
Each historian faces a situation with a different set of interests, 
and the facts that he selects are functions of his concerns. That 
means for some that there can be no such thing as historical truth. 
But that is only because they identify truth with finality. Where 
truth is always regarded as being in some degree tentative there 
is no objection to recognizing the plurality of historical truths. 
Because truth is a verified meaning, and each man has a differ- 
ent set of meanings, the conclusion does not follow that all mean- 
ings are true. Dunkirk did not mean an immediate invasion. of 
England. But it does follow that historical truth is in part a 
function of the expectation, and that only time and tested experi- 
ence will determine what hopes and fears will be fufilled. 

Truths change in part because the meanings change, so that 
we are brought to the question of why the meaning of Dunkirk 
is no longer what it was. What are the factors which decide our 
meanings? In the first place, there is the objective situation. The 
material forces which set the limits to the possibilities are now 
profoundly different. Part of Germany’s efforts are directed else- 
where; England has had time to arm herself. It is at the point 
of the influence of material forces in history that modern philoso- 
phers have made their greatest contribution. We will do well to 
remembér Marx’s materialist interpretation of history, his insist- 
ence that the way men make their living conditions their outlook 
and their goals. Mumford, in his Technics and Civilization, has 
impressively marshalled the evidence for the correlation of po- 
litical and economic structures with technological advances. The 
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tools men use are partly responsible for the many things they 
want to make. American bombers are somewhat responsible for 
the changed meaning of Dunkirk. 

But there seems to be a danger, not that we over-emphasize 
this factor, but that we minimize the genuineness of the final causes, 
the goals men set before themselves. For meaning is dependent 
upon values. If the meaning of Dunkirk has changed, one of the 
major reasons is that England’s purposes are no longer what they 
were. She did not know what she wanted in the days before 
Munich. She does know now. And the crystalization of her pur- 
pose has done as much to alter the meaning of Dunkirk as has the 
changed conditions. Until men know what they want they are 
in no condition to consider the means for its attainment. 

There is no essential difference between the Augustinian and 
the naturalist at this point of the genuineness of final causes. The 
difference lies in whether those finalities are fixed. For the Au- 
gustinian all values were defined unalterably. Men’s conduct had 
to be adjusted to those static ends; only the means of bringing 
- them to realization could be changed. And I think it is question- 
able if even the means might be altered. The end was defined 
in the beginning, and it dwelt in a Platonic city not made with 
hands, eternal in some subsistent heaven. 

In contrast is that philosophy of history, of social evolution 
which opens the way for a redefinition of the very values them- 
selves. Because its orientation is natural and human it has worked 
out a method of reconstructing and of criticizing both its mean- 
ings and its purposes. It has enabled men to formulate the new 
values which at each stage of their development determine the 
changes which they seek to bring about. 

If the naturalist is right, and meanings are expressed in terms 
of directive action, then they are the means by which man achieves 
his aims. But, also, since meanings interplay with ends, the mean- 
ing of history concerns not only the choice of means for the at- 
tainment of the goals, but also the redefinition of the goals them- 
selves. For naturalism holds that the experimental method may 
be applied in the realm of value just because the conclusion of 
an experiment alters the very goal itself. A value, like an ideal, 
is not above the battle, it is always an ideal possibility, conditioned 
by the means for its achievement. 

Values are our standards, and so the question is not ale 
whether they evolve, but also whether we shall take as our norms 
those which by virtue of their remoteness from a world of change 
transcend our human realm. As Woodbridge said: ‘‘The coun- 
sel is . . . that what is not human should not be taken as the 
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standard and measure of what is human.’’ Human values may 
be relative, subject to error, but at least the error can be checked. 
There is no way by which it can be done in the case of trans- 
cendent values. There is no more tragic aspect of history than 
is to be found in the records of those times when men thought 
they had found a final standard, one which did not need, and could 
not be given, a critical examination. The right of the individual 
to his own happiness, the sanctity of private property, are only 
two of the many which have betrayed men’s hopes. Modern his- 
tory could never have been the same had we possessed a philoso- 
phy which insisted on an empirical testing of our values. We 
must pass judgments, bring a standard for the interpretation of 
the meaning of history, but it must be a norm which is itself criti- 
cized and modified in the course of the evaluation. 

Basic to this point of view is the emphasis which it puts upon 
human intelligence. For the Augustinian the significance of mind 
lies in the human adaptation to fixed ends. For the naturalist 
that intelligence is a basic part of the evolving process, and there 
is confidence in its capacity to deal both with facts and values. 
Our conscious life is held to be an aspect of the creative advance of 
the very universe itself. 

One final difference between these philosophies lies in the ques- 
tion of the purpose of history. On the one hand there is the faith 
that there is one increasing purpose, more inclusive than any that 
man can define, the realization of which is surer than anything 
man may achieve. Occasionally it is held that this purpose is 
only revealed outside the world of nature and of history, in which 
case no evidence is ~r can be offered. But usually there is the 
belief that the great meanings of the universe are revealed both by 
the processes of nature and the acts of nations. 

No adequate treatment of the naturalistic repudiation of this 
teleology is here possible. It is a question of evidence, and the 
naturalist can see no proof. What he can see are thd purposes 
that men have had; purposes which they sometimes achieve and 
in so doing find their greatest satisfaction; purposes which they 
often fail to realize and when that happens must look back to 
criticize the means they used and re-evaluate the ends they sought. 
We would miss the significance of the previous analysis of the 
nature of the self if we did not see its conclusion that values are 
not prior to experience, that they are organically derived and 
socially conditioned; that individuals do not come trailing clouds 
of purposes behind them. They find their ends in the societies in 
which they live, and critically or uncritically they accept them or 
revise them. 
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All of this comes down to the question as to what the function 
is of the philosopher of history. For some it is to seek some tran- 
scendental meaning, some non-empirical standard, some eternal 
truth. For others, it is in an empirical and experimental temper 
to explore the meanings that have emerged historically, to formu- 
late them so precisely that as means they can be tested, to see the 
conditions for their realization, and finally to re-evaluate the goals. 

One of the great mysteries of history is why so many move- 
ments have produced results other than men have expected. Any 
of the modern revolutions, English, French, or Russian, are illus- 
trations of this fact. This has been partly due to a lack of aware- 
ness of the conditions that control the possibilities, and partly to 
an inadequate realization of old institutions and the social habits 
which persist. But it is also due to an unconsciousness of what 
the real goals were. At each of these points there is need for the 
philosopher, and not least in the testing and revising of the values 
involved. So rarely do men know what it is they want. 

It seems to me that our novelists are doing better in this re- 
spect to-day than our philosophers. They seem to be revealing 
our all-but-unconscious needs. If I read Malraux and Mann, 
Steinbeck and Silone, aright they are indicating our deep-lying 
desire for an organic society where men will no longer face their 
neighbors in the spirit of a competitive individualism; for pur- 
poses which shall outrun the individual’s brief span, and give a 
more inclusive meaning to his life. The former are saying that the 
old loyalties and ideals which once guided men and directed their 
choice of meaning are largely irrelevant for us. No wonder that 
we are bewildered and confused. The supreme necessity of our day 
seems to me to be the criticism of our inherited scheme of values, 
and the creation of one which will more adequately supply our 
present needs. 

Our task is to take the meanings we now have, to accept the 
human responsibility for values which shall be an extension and 
harmonization of our human impulses, to help men know them- 
selves and their society that they may consciously and critically 
choose their ends, and then to test those values in the light of 
possible conditions for their realization. The meaning of Dun- 
kirk, of any historical event, lies in large measure in our hands. 
It has not been, and never will be, finally decided. We can take 
the facts, and then build the meanings which shall be both possible 
and desirable, the meanings upon which we can depend as we face 
the future. 


LAURENCE SEARS. 
OxnI0 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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IDEALISM AND REALISM: A SUGGESTED SYNTHESIS 


ANY a theoretic battlefield where foe clashes with foe in mis- 
conceived hostility is transformed into a fruitful land, in 
which all things harmonious and fair flourish, when dialectic enters 
to fulfill its beneficent mission of reconciliation and unification. 
The ancient conflict between idealism and realism,—each in- 
clined to regard itself as the proponent and the other as the op- 
ponent of truth—subsides at the advent of the logical peace- 
maker, synthetic dialectic, and the two become united against the 
common foes of ignorance, prejudice, and provincialism. Lest this 
appear to be an assumption only, let us look for the essential prin- 
ciple of each of the two schools of thought and then ask if their 
synthesis is not as possible as it is promiseful. 


IDEALISM 


Idealism, as the word implies, designates the school of philos- 
ophy that emphasizes theoretic or conceptual knowledge as the 
route to reality, if not itself reality.2, Such knowledge, according 
to idealism, is the main concern, the vade mecum, the chief end and 
aim of rational beings. It throws its emphasis not so much upon 
the knower, nor upon objects as known, as upon knowledge itself. 
The nature of knowledge is interpreted diversely by the leading 
schools of idealism somewhat as follows: Platonic idealism fastens 
upon forms, ideas, universals, as constituting essential knowledge; 
absolute idealism concentrates upon the One, the Absolute, as the 
all-inclusive object of knowledge; subjective idealism is occupied 
almost solely with the cognizing mind; personal idealism stresses 
individual minds, or selves, but selves mainly, almost exclusively, 
as thinking selves. Always idealism seeks the known as its ob- 
jective. It holds that the discovery and realization of being is by 
means of cognition, understanding, rationality. Esse est intelligt. 
To be is to be known. Feeling and willing have no large place 
in idealism. If not ignored, they are in the background.* Man 
is regarded as essentially an intellectual being, a knower. He is an 


1‘‘Disagreements in philosophy,’’ writes W. H. Sheldon, ‘‘are due to 
exclusive emphasis on one member of any given dyad.’’ The Strife of Systems. 

2Its meaning would be better indicated if it were termed ideaism. The 
term ‘‘idealism’’ is used also for the type of thought that centralizes the ideal, 
rather than the idea; but this is not its customary usage in philosophy. 

8 Perhaps this should be termed an implicit assumption of idealism rather 
than a direct assertion. 


4This statement should be qualified with reference to certain idealists, 
notably Josiah Royce, whose voluntarism is as marked as his idealism. 
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intelligence, a thinking self primarily, if not exclusively; and his 
thinking is equated with knowing.’ 

Idealism turns away from the objective world of things as such 
to the inner, mental world. Or if it does not turn away from the 
objective world it is interested in it chiefly, if not exclusively, as 
capable of being known, its entities primarily objects of knowledge, 
a knowledge gained not by sensation (empiricism) or action (prag- 
matism) but by mental manipulation. 

While idealism, therefore, is ontological, metaphysical, and 
epistemological, it is predominantly the latter. It is ‘‘sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought’’—at least in the estimation of other 
philosophies. 


REALISM 


Realism, on the other hand, is not knowledge-centered, or mind- 
centered, or consciousness-centered, or self-centered, but object- 
centered, fact-centered, phenomenon-centered, event-centered. The 
realist is the philosophical extrovert. He looks out and not in. 
Realism’s reals are primarily things, not goods (ethics), nor values 
(valuism), nor acts (pragmatism), nor experiences (mysticism), 
nor sensations (empiricism), but factual entities, matter-of-fact 
reals, without margins or auras. Realism is a philosophy of ob- 
jectivism. 

Realism like idealism has various types and schools. Scholastic 
realism centers upon forms, ideas, universals as reals, and is thus 
virtually coincident with formal (Platonic) idealism. At the op- 
posite extreme common sense (or naive) realism is convinced that 
sense objects themselves are real—i.e., just what they are seen and 
felt by Everyman to be. A spade is a spade, whether called so or 
not; a tree is a tree; a cyclotron, a cyclotron; a man, a man; a 
world, a world :—and ‘‘there’s an end on’t. But an idea—beauty, 
truth, goodness—what is that? A mere name, answers naive 
realism, ‘‘untroubled by a spark.’’ A notion, or mental image, 
therefore is not real, like a tree or a mountain, or a building, or a 
bomb, or even a bomber as such. Here is common sense at tts 
commonest! 

Authentic realism is quite other than this—as is also neo-real- 
ism. The essential principles of neo-realism are succinctly stated 
in two clarifying articles in Philosophy,* the American School 
being described by W. P. Montague and the British by John Laird. 


5 Rationalism is practically a form of absolute idealism, emphasis being 
primarily upon reason, as an autonomous, infallible, sometimes well-nigh wor- 
shipful, potentiality. 

6 Vol. XII (1937), pp. 140-161; 162-174. 
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We will confine ourselves here to the American School.’ After 
- pointing out the main fallacy of idealism as ‘‘the proposition that 
the relation of the knower to the object known is an ‘‘internal re- 
lation,’’ that is, a relation such that the terms related are de- 
pendent upon the existence of the relation,’’ * Professor Montague 
(one of the authors of The New Realism, 1912), with admirable 
impartiality admits, first, the fallacies of such forms of neo-real- 
ism in America as ‘‘behaviorism’’ and ‘‘objective realism,’’ and 
then outlines the rise of critical realism in its endeavor to correct 
the errors of neo-realism and concludes thus: ‘‘The object of their 
[i.e., the neo-realists and the critical realists] joint devotion: 
viz. a physical world existing independently of the minds that in- 
habit it and use it, remains inviolate at least as an object of faith 
if not as an object of proof.’’ ® 
Professor R. W. Sellars summarizes the two schools of American 
realism as follows: 


For both, mind is conceived organically in terms of responses of the 
higher nervous centres. Thus the setting is psycho-biological. For both, the 
object is independent of the act of perceiving. There is a strong tone of 
naturalism in the outlook of both. And yet even here come the differences 
again. The new realism swings in the direction of extreme behaviorism and 
is skeptical of an intraorganic, subjective realm, while the critical realist ac- 
cepts such a realm and considers it uatural and intrinsic to the total organic 
response.10 


Neo-realism in various forms is closely related to naturalism, 
but the emphasis of the latter is on origins, that of the former on 
objects. 

Crass REALISM 


Under the name, if not the aegis, of realism, should be noted a 
current movement which—however much its adherents may object 
to the term—may not inappropriately be described as crass real- 
ism. This degenerate form of realism, belonging less to philosophy 
than to modernity, reflects a general attitude and temper of the 
popular mind called out by, and finding expression in, contempo- 
rary fiction and drama (the moving-picture theater), the popular 
magazine (with its baldly realistic photography, and crude impres- 

7A valuable interpretation of realism, in relation to philosophy of re- 
ligion and theology, is to be found in the volume, Religious Realism, edited 
by D. C. Macintosh (1931). Cf. also ‘‘The Realistic Movement in Religious 
Philosophy’’ by Eugene Lyman in Philosophy and Modern Life, Essays in 
Honor of Professor H. F. Rall, Chicago, Willett, Clark & Co., 1940. 

8P. 146. 

9P. 160. 


10 Roy Wood Sellars, Philosophy Today. Extract in Robinson’s Anthology 
of Recent Philosophy, pp. 289, 290. 
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sionism),7* muckraking biography, and the cruder and more nat- 
uralistic productions of the new poetry.’” 

This crass realism is convinced that humanity, hitherto delud- 
ing itself with a superficial idealism and drugged with religious 
complacency, has now at last awakened to the stark reality of 
things as they are and finds it (for the most part) ruthlessly dis- 
illusioning. The self-confident exposure of the falsity of roman- 
ticism and idealism, thus undertaken, proposes to substitute for 
these illusions an open-eyed realism, regarded by many as exhibit- 
ing a courageous devotion to ‘‘facts.’’ At all events it is accom- 
panied by a determined effort to create a thoroughgoing realistic 
philosophy, art, and literature, one, i.e., that aims at bringing out 
with utter frankness the coarser and more clamorous and revolt- 
ing side of life. Whatever ‘‘damnable spots,’’ excrescences, and 
defects are to be found in nature and human nature are regarded 
as the chief objects for expressive emphasis because real—meaning 
by real actual, assertive, obtrusive. 

In its more extreme form realism of this kind apparently makes 
the assumption that the formless, chaotic, and bizarre is more real 
than the rational, proportionate, and pleasing.** With this point 
of view not seldom goes the further assumption that the securities 
of the cosmic order and the protective barriers of the moral order 
have given way and as a consequence ‘‘after us the deluge’’— 
or, rather, the cosmic smash-up, predicted by certain scientists in 
their less scientific moments, as well as by the trumpeters of 
Armageddon. Therefore, ‘‘who cares’’? 

The ultra-realistic realists are playing much the same réle in 
our time as Bishop Berkeley’s Minute Philosophers, described in 
Alciphron by Euphranor as follows: 


The modern free-thinkers are the very same with those Cicero called Minute 
Philosophers, which name admirably suits them, they being a sort of sect which 
diminish all the most valuable things, the thoughts, views, and hopes of men: 
all the knowledge, notions, and theories of the mind, they reduce to sense; 
human nature they contract and degrade to the narrow low standard of animal 
life, and assign us only a small pittance of time, instead of immortality.14 


11 The magazine called Look and that named Life (it might better be 
called ‘‘Life on the Surface’’ or ‘‘Life in the Limelight’’) and most of the 
periodicals that shout at you from the news-stands to stop thinking and be- 
guile yourself with pictures and sensationalism may be said to ‘‘feature’’ 
crass realism at its worst. 

12 A discriminating study of recent poetry, with a generous appraisal of 
its best productions, may be found in Amos N. Wilder’s The Spiritual Aspect 
of the New Poetry. 

18 The most repulsive form of this crass realism is that which robs sex 
of all romance and sacredness and exposes it to public view unabashed. 

14 Alciphron, Dialogue I, x. 
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It would be unjust to refuse to grant that the best of these 
latest realists are trying to see things honestly and accurately, 
much as Berkeley’s Alciphron admits concerning the ‘‘minute phi- 
losophers’’ when he remarks that ‘‘this appellation might be de- 
rived from their considering things minutely, and not swallowing 
them in the gross, as other men do.’’ These contemporary real- 
ists likewise are doubtless striving to see things minutely, as they 
‘factually are.’’ But that is not enough to constitute a philosophy. 

To equate reality with actuality is to lose sight of the meaning 
of both. It is manifestly desirable to see things accurately, real- 
istically, in a ‘‘close-up’’ view. Nevertheless a careful scrutiny 
needs to be balanced by seeing things in perspective, seeing them 
steadily and seeing them whole. No philosophy can justify a 
claim to acceptance that fails to recognize values and virtues as 
well as defects. An adequate philosophy should be synoptic as 
well as analytic, idealistic as well as realistic. 


IDEALISM AND REALISM COMPLEMENTARY 


Leaving the more extreme forms of both.of these contending 
schools and returning to the central meaning that rightly belongs 
to each, the question recurs: Are idealism and realism conflicting 
philosophies? Are they not, rather, contrasted emphases? Do 
they mutually exclude one another? Are they not, rather, com- 
plementary, each requiring the other in order to make philosophy 
full-orbed and fruitful? To idealize may be, after all, to realize; 
and to realize may be to idealize. 

The principle of dialectic would argue the synthesis of these 
two philosophies, unless there is an inherent antagonism that makes 
this impossible. Careful analysis fails to discern any radical 
opposition between knowing and being. To know is not contrary 
to to be. Cogito is not antithetic to percipio; nor to sentio, or volo. 
Rather do they belong together. The problem is one of evaluation, 
adaption, and adjustment, rather than of opposition involving 
choice of the one against the other. 

Looking for a possible synthesis between these too long con- 
flicting types of philosophy, we note first : 


THE PRESENT TREND TowarD SYNTHESIS 


This may be illustrated by two representative contemporary 
philosophies, that of Professor Whitehead and that of Professor 
Hocking, the former classed as realism and the latter as idealism. 

The philosophy of Professor Whitehead is primordially (so to 
speak) Platonic. Its constructive principle is conceptualism. It 
builds upon concepts and categories. It is confessedly ‘‘closely 
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allied to Spinoza’s scheme of thought.’’** This, surely, makes it 
idealistic, as well as realistic. Moreover, the constructive cate- 
gory of organicism, creativity, is essentially rational and spiritual.’® 
‘‘Creativity,’’ writes Professor Whitehead, ‘‘is the universal of 
universals characterizing the ultimate matter of fact.’’ There 
is even, at times, a semblance of duality in organicism. ‘‘God 
and the World are contrasted opposites in terms of which Cre- 
ativity achieves its supreme task of transforming disjointed mul- 
tiplicity, with its diversities in opposition, into concrescent unity, 
with its diversities in contrast.’’*" Creativity, being not mere 
energy, or any naturalistic entity whatever, but a ‘‘primordial’’ 
principle, ‘‘the universal of universals,’’ can hardly be regarded 
as alien to idealism. 

On the other hand, however, there is an equally positive in- 
sistence in organicism upon entities, events, as reals. This gives 
it a decidedly realistic character, its realism being a wholesome 
corrective of over-subjectivism. ‘‘Philosophy,’’ writes Professor 
Whitehead, ‘‘is the self-correction by consciousness of its own ini- 
tial excess of subjectivity.’’ Above all, full place is made for 
process. Indeed this is the philosophy of process par excellence. 
This relates it closely to evolution. Physics and biology con- 
tribute their richest findings to it. This striking synthesis of 
Platonism and developmentalism, conceptualism and concretionism, 
structure and process, renders organicism in many ways the out- 
standing instance of the tendency to synthesize idealism and 
realism. : 

Professor Hocking’s philosophy also points in the direction of 
a synthesis of idealism and realism, or at least of recognizing that 
which they have in common. With the appearance in 1912 of 
The Meaning of God in Human Experience Hocking became the 
leading exponent of idealism in America, succeeding Josiah Royce, 
his revered teacher. His is, however, an original and catholic ' 
form of idealism, in which both pragmatism and mysticism are ' 
given a place. In the preface of his matutinal volume the author 
admitted the charge made by pragmatism, then at its height, that 
idealism had failed to work. For this failure he thought that he 
had found the explanation. ‘‘Idealism fails to work, I believe,’’ 
he wrote, ‘‘chiefly because it is unfinished.’’ And the reason given 
for this is arresting: ‘‘Idealism is unfinished, through not having 


15 Process and Reality, p. 10. 

16 Its synthetic character is evident in such a statement as this: ‘‘The 
primordial nature of God is conceptual, the consequent nature is the weaving 
of God’s physical feelings upon his primordial concepts.’’ Ibid., p. 524. 

17 Ibid., p. 528. 
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found its way to worship.’’ In other words the way to recovery 
lay through mysticism. ‘‘I believe in fact,’’ he avers, ‘‘that the 
requirements both of reason and of beyond reason may be met in 
what mysticism, rightly understood, may contribute to idealism.’’ 

The mystical idealism which Professor Hocking thereupon con- 
structed in this and his later volumes is conspicuously catholic 
(too catholic to be Roman Catholic) and comprehensive. It is 
ample enough to recognize the best in pragmatism and naturalism 
and in realism also. So far from being antagonistic to authentic 
realism, a distinct place is made for what is positive and construc- 
tive in realism. ‘‘The search for reality here is the business of 
metaphysics. Reality is the ensemble of things as they are, after 
all error and illusion have been corrected.’’'* ‘‘Realism is per- 
forming a good service to philosophy. . . . It has made emphatic 
the reach of knowledge beyond the self. It has called due at- 
tention to the actual complexity of the world, the prevalence of 
external relations. . . . And the work of realism is not yet done.’’ '® 
Yet this is a kind of realism that most realists would scorn, for it 
recognizes ‘‘a mystical relation, which is the only tenable sort of 
realism.’’ 2° 


Tue SYNTHETIC VALUE OF PERSONALISM 


Recognizing fully the drawing toward one another of idealism 
and realism in contemporary philosophy—of which many other in- 
stances might be given—nowhere, in the judgment of the writer, 
ean so firm a ground be found for their synthesis (without losing 
the essential principle of either) as in personalism.”! 

In seeking such a synthesis much depends on the starting point. 
As contrasted with idealism, whose initiative is the search for 
knowledge, and realism, whose aim is objectivity, or factuality, 
the starting point of personalism is that of self-and-experience.” 


18 Types of Philosophy, p. 12. Scribner’s, 1935. 

19 Ibid., p. 375. 

20 Tbid., p. 446. 

21 Hocking’s idealism is strongly experiential and personalistic, yet his 
personalism is Roycean and is far less clear and pronounced than that of 
Howison or Bowne. He has an aversion (as apparently Royce had before 
him) to the word person, preferring self. It seems to me that both terms are 
needed, with the distinction between them that I elsewhere urge (The Inner 
World, Chapter V, ‘‘From Self to Person’’), i.e., that self should be used for 
the individual as such and person for the socialized self. 

22In interpreting Kant not enough has been made of his conception of 
the activity of the self in knowledge. ‘‘Kant’s inquiry was half-consciously 
motivated and controlled by the conception of knowledge as a self-conscious 
undertaking of the individual knower seeking fulfillment in a real world 
round about him,’’ Henry W. Stuart, ‘‘The Metaphysics of Experience,’’ The 
Philosophical Review, Vol. XLVII (1938), p. 433. 
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This avoids the over-emphasis upon intellectualism of idealism,”* 
and upon externalism of realism; yet it recognizes thinking as that 
which makes man man, the central activity of the selfi—feeling, 
willing, and acting being its essential adjutants—and it also pro- 
vides for the insistence upon experience of empiricism, although it 
places spiritual above physical experience. 

Starting from oneself—and one can not start elsewhere, as 
Descartes divined, even if he did not demonstrate **—what does - 
one experience most directly and unquestionably? In the order 
of logical priority he experiences: (1) himself, (2) other selves, 
(3) the Supreme Self, (4) the not-self.2° None of these reals can 
be experienced apart and alone; yet each is distinct. When [I at- 
tend to an object, or an idea, or a sensation, I inevitably start with, 
and carry through the experience, myself. I am conscious of my- 
self not only im all my sensations, my emotions, my thoughts, but 
also of myself as superior to them. 

If it is objected, with Hume, that in self-consciousness I am 
always conscious of something besides myself and am never con- 
scious of myself apart from some content of consciousness, the an- 
swer is: Yes, to be sure; but the content of consciousness is sec- 
ondary to, and dependent upon, the agent of consciousness who 
recognizes, organizes, and relates experience—every experience. 

If it be asserted that this emphasis upon the self in experi- 
ence is abnormal and egotistic, and that normally one is hardly 
conscious of himself at all, the reply is that while the conscious- 
ness of oneself may be unobtrusive, even (apparently) absent, it 
is really present implicitly and determinatively. ‘‘I know that 
I think with a certainty which I can not attribute to any of my 
physical knowledge of the world.’’** As soon as one begins to 
analyze his experience he discovers himself as the primary factor 
in it, the content of consciousness being secondary to the possessor 
of consciousness. 

23 So searchingly and effectively criticized by William James. 

24‘‘The emphasis on the idea of the Self, as something primary in experi- 
ence and providing the basis of an ontology, may be said to be the keystone 
of modern as contrasted with ancient and mediaeval philosophy. It was this 
that Descartes has the merit of being the first to bring into prominence. .. .’’ 
J. H. Muirhead, The Platonic Tradition, p. 420. 

25 Professor Charles H. Rieber holds that next to oneself the most direct 
experience is that of the Supreme Self (Thou), other selves occupying the third 


instead of the second place. Yet the experience of all three of these reals is 
simultaneous rather than successive. 

' 26 Arthur Eddington. In his volume, The Philosophy of Physical Science, 
Eddington terms his philosophy ‘‘selective subjectivism’’ and asserts: ‘‘The 
purely objective world is the spiritual world; and the material world is sub- 
jective in the sense of selective subjectivism.’’ 
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In analyzing experience I find that that which I feel, or think, 
or will, is always my experience. ‘‘The given’’ is given to me. 
It is mine, not in any selfish sense, nor as confined to me, but as 
concreted, individualized and realized in me and to me. This is 
not egotism. There is in this self-consciousness no sense of self- 
importance. It does not exclude others. It is social as well as 
individual. It begets, in fact, the feeling of sharing rather than 
of exclusiveness. The knowledge that others share this truly 
majestic act of knowing adds to its significance. 

Furthermore, the given does not come to one as passive.” It 
is not given to him as to a polyp, or an arthropod, or a simian, 
but as a self-conscious, active, intelligent self. In the very act 
of accepting the given I exert myself and all my perceptive pow- 
ers. My receptive-active attitude is synthetic. In every such act 
I am both idealist and realist. I am a cognizing and realizing 
self, experiencing myself in all my experiences, and in that activity 
experiencing also that which is other than myself. 

That the highest form of self-consciousness is that of ‘‘de- 
tachment’’ (as contrasted with ‘‘attachment’’), cultivated by the 
mystics,?* does not militate against this. For the detached frame 
of mind is no whit less truly self-conscious (rather is it more so) 
than the self-importance of egotism, which in being self-inflated 
as really self-abasing. In his searching and profound book, 
Thoughts on Death and Infe, Professor Hocking has pointed out 
how inevitably detachment and attachment require each other to 
fulfill a common end. ‘‘For we observe that it is only the detached 
self that is capable of effective attachment.’’ *° 

Writers on mysticism make much of the loss of self in the full- 
est mystical experience. The experient is described as lost in the 
One, the All. But how does the mystic know that he is lost in 
the All? It can be only by being conscious of himself as within 
the All and lost only in the sense of realizing how absorbing 1s 
the experience and how much greater is the One, compared to 
himself ; indeed how much greater he himself 1s by being thus lost 
—yet found—in the All. For it is the lower self that is lost in 
such experiences; the higher self is found. Indeed it may be 
affirmed with confidence that the deeper and richer the mystical 
experience the deeper and fuller the consciousness of the true self 
in the experience. 


27 The ‘‘given’’ in experience has also to be acquired, although in some 
forms of experience the acquiring factor is much more active than in others. 
28 Max Scheler stresses this attitude of mind. Cf. ‘‘The Rehabilitation 
of Christianity’? by Gustav Hubener, The Personalist, Winter number, 1939. 
29 P, 183. 
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Tue EssENTIAL CENTRALITY OF SELF IN EXPERIENCE 


All our experience begins, continues, and gains its character, 
from being the experience of a self. It is subjective. Yet it is 
never confined to the self, else it would be solipsism. It is self- 
other. It is also subjective-objective. It is useless to try to de- 
lete or explain away the subject-object relationship. It grounds 
in experience. Without it knowledge would be a blur, a blank. 
It would cease to be knowledge. Only a self, a subject, can know 
that there are other selves and a not-self, an object. In all know- 
ing there is both the knower and the known. The knowing self 
is primary and the content of knowledge secondary. The subject 
is also the superject. The real sequence is not, ‘‘I think there- 
fore I am,’’ but I am therefore I think; I am therefore I feel; I 
am therefore I will; and (including Dr. W. McNeile Dixon’s per- 
tinent addendum) I am therefore I suffer.*° Knowing, however, is 
not so much sequential as codrdinating, unifying. 

We perceive no object except through the action of the con- 
scious self as mind. Quite too much has been made of ‘‘the ego- 
centric predicament,’’ which is in reality not a predicament at all 
but an advantage, the key to the realm of knowledge. Knowledge 
is always the conscious act of a self. Concepts and categories are 
cognitive instruments of selves.** 


Self-centralization is not egocentricity. It is anything but that. 
In fact one must recognize himself in order to recognize others. 


The very consciousness of selfhood involves the reality of other 
selves. 


. - . The consciousness of self is intrinsically personal—the consciousness 
of a society—of being in essential and inseparable relation with other selves. 
That a mind is conscious of itself as a self, means at the least that it dis- 
criminates itself from others, but therefore that it also refers to its own 
defining conception to others—is in relation with them, as unquestionably as 
it is in the relation of differing from them. It cannot even think itself, ex- 
cept in this relatedness to them; cannot at all be, except as a member of a 
reciprocal society. Thus the logical roots of each mind’s very being are ex- 
actly this recognition of itself through its recognition of others, and the 
recognition of others in its very act of recognizing itself.32 


Selfhood needs also the Not-self, by means of which selves de- 
fine themselves and express themselves. ‘‘ All consciousness is self- 
consciousness. In the very act whereby we realize what it is to 


80 The Human Situation. London, Arnold & Co., 1937. 

81‘¢ For sense has no monopoly of reality. We reach reality by all our 
powers.’’ §. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, p. 42. 

82 George Holmes Howison, pp. 260-261. By John W. Buckham and 
George M. Stratton. University of California Press, 1936. 
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have an object of experience, we experience what it is to be a sub- 
ject.’ ** 

The reality, both of self as knower and doer, and of the Not- 
self—of objects, of an external world—is incontrovertible.** It 
is the latter for which realism stands with a certitude that can not 
be shaken. By no means can this confidence be resolved into a 
projection of the self into phenomena. Realism is right. There 
is an objective world, in a sense independent of the individual cog- 
nizing mind, although it would not be what it is without mind. 


THe PLACE or THE SUPREME SELF IN EXPERIENCE 


In our experience as selves there is included not only one-self 
and other selves but also—and this is essential to self-knowledge 
—the supreme self. The self-existent self, universal, immanent, 
pervasive, all-related and all-constitutive, is an experienced real- 
ity. This supreme self is not a mere inference, any more than 
human selves are inferential. God is a personal presence, an in- 
tuition, a recognition, an experience. ‘‘All the members of the 
eternal world except God fully posit themselves as not God, in 
freely positing God.’’** Theology has made a serious mistake in 
relegating the reality of God to the end of an argument. Chris- 
tianity itself has never done this. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God,’’ has been its implicit philosophy. Unless 
the heart is clouded, God is known as experienced Presence. It is 
true that the experience needs to become an interpreted experi- 
ence else it would not be rationally complete, but the interpreta- 
tion lies so close to the experience and arises so directly from it 
that it validates rather than depletes it. It is true also that the 
experience needs to be awakened by contact with those in whom 
it has become regnant; but that does not disqualify it. 

The reality of God, once recognized and interpreted, arguments 
enter to confirm and to relate this real to other reals; but argu- 
ments are after-thoughts and are wholly insufficient to account for 
the certitude with which the soul recognizes: Thou art! and I am 
directly related to Thee! *° 

Personalism, although it centers in personality as the primary 
reality, does not deny other forms of reality. On the contrary 

838 A, A. Bowman, 4 Sacramental Universe, p. 338. 

84 My own view is that there are degrees of reality, from the highest de- 


gree, that of persons, to the lowest, that of percepts and sensations. See my 


article, ‘‘Personal Realism’’ in The Philosophical Review, Vol. XLV (1936), 
pp. 601-609. 


85 G. H. Howison, op. cit., p. 293. 


86 Cf. The Inner World (Chapter XI) by the writer. Harper & Brothers, 
1941, 
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it makes a place for all forms of reality in their several places and 
degrees. It may therefore be termed either personal realism,** or 
personal idealism. Both terms express its essential character. 
Together they reveal its value.** 


IDEALISM AND REALISM SYNTHESIZED 


Espousing either idealism or realism to the exclusion of the 
other yields, we conclude, a one-sided philosophy. Why should one 
accept idealism and reject realism, or vice versa? Experience 
refutes this diremption. A catholic philosophy is idealistic-real- 
istic. Fire flames (idealism) and burns (realism); water runs 
and sings (idealism) and floods (realism); man eats and drinks 
(realism) and philosophizes and poetizes (idealism). He aspires 
(idealism) and perspires (realism), dreams (idealism) and doubts 
(realism), sows (idealism) and reaps (realism). Time is not 
(idealism) and is (realism). God is near (idealism) and far (real- 
ism), knowable (idealism) and unknowable (realism), immanent 
(idealism) and transcendent (realism) .*® 

Idealism-realism should be hyphenated like space-time and im- 
manence-transcendence. Paradox is the literary transcription of 
this relation as it permeates all forms of experience and expression. 
‘See the other side,’’ is the constant injunction of philosophy, 
‘then judge which is ‘the right side,’ and place the emphasis 
where it belongs in any given situation.’’ This is the philosophic 
mind, the just mind—the synthetic mind.*° 

Idealism and realism are complementary.‘ Their long-time 
conflict, resolvable by dialectic, is capable of transformation into 
a creative synthesis in which apparent opposition disappears in a 

37 Vide ‘‘ Personal Realism,’’ The Philosophical Review, Vol. XLV (1936), 
pp. 601-609. 


88 Professor D. C. Macintosh happily describes his philosophical position 
as ‘‘idealism with respect to ideals and realism in relation to reality.’’ The 
Principles of Knowledge, Preface. 

89 This is, of course, only a symbolic representation of the above thesis. 

40 Since completing this essay, in turning over the pages of an ‘‘old’’ 
number of The Hibbert Journal (Philosophy knows no old numbers) I find 
that I have been anticipated in this thesis by Professor J. E. Boodin who 
writes ‘‘Realism and idealism must both have their place. .. . We must have 
realism to balance our idealism,’’ etc. (July, 1921, p. 698). Doubtless there 
have been many similar statements which one might come upon were he to 
turn sufficient philosophic pages, past and present. 

41 The same might be said, to some extent, of other philosophically hos- 
tile schools. William James writes concerning rationalism and empiricism: 
‘*Let God have the least infinitesimal other of any kind beside him, and em- 


piricism and rationalism might strike hands in a lasting treaty of peace.’’ A 
Pluralistic Universe. 
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larger unity. This synthesis is the concern, not of philosophy 
alone, but of life. ‘‘There is in fact but one problem, upon differ- 
ent phases of which we are all engaged—that is the problem of the 
relation of the ideal to the real. To bring the world of ideals into 
direct relation with the world of reality—this is the problem of 
the ages.’’ ¢? 


JOHN WricHT BuckHaAM. 
PaciFic ScHOOL OF RELIGION, BERKELEY, CALIF. 





MODERN REALISTIC EPISTEMOLOGY AND THE 
‘““MAN IN THE STREET”’ 


NE of the most prevalant criticisms of philosophy on the part 
of ‘‘the man in the street’’ is the complaint, which has also 

been voiced by professional philosophers, ‘‘No opinion, however 
absurd and incredible, can be imagined, which has not been main- 
tained by some one of the philosophers.’’! This form of dis- 
paragement has been directed in particular against the impressive 
epistemological excursions in which much philosophical energy has 
been expended. Indeed, it is difficult to persuade an intelligent 
man (who has not been afflicted with the virus of technical 
philosophy) that even the so-called realistic theories of knowledge 
should be allowed to escape the oft repeated charge of absurdity. 

For example, contemplate a critical realist trying to persuade 
the ‘‘man in the street’’ that when he looks at his hand he can not 
see it directly. ‘‘Our data of perception are not actual por- 
tions, or selected aspects, of the objects perceived.’’ The ‘‘outer 
existent, however, is not literally grasped .. . only its what, its 
essence or character, is grasped.’’? ‘‘We cannot deduce from the 
character-complexes that follow one another in that stream that is 
the little private ‘Movie’ of each of us, any proof of existence.’’* 
Thus according to a critical realist, our claim to possess a hand is 
ultimately a matter of ‘‘animal faith,’’ or ‘‘instinctive belief.”’ 
Having heard this interesting doctrine expounded with vehemence, 
is it not possible that ‘‘the man in the street’’ would strongly 
advise the critical realist to take a long rest in a mental hospital? 

Nor would a typical neo-realist be likely to arouse a more 

42 Samuel F. Emerson, Abundant Life, p. 87. 

1 Descartes, Discourse on Method, Pt. 2. 

2 Durant Drake, Essays in Critical Realism, p. 20. 


8 Ibid., p. 5. There is also in the same essay the highly significant state- 
ment, ‘‘the fact that we are shut up to mental existence,’’ p. 7. 
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favorable reaction. It is his claim that what we experience in 
dreams, hallucinations, and imagination is identical with what we 
call the real physical world.* Such data are not merely private 
mind-stuff. The solemn savant who apparently claims that it is 
possible to find pink elephants with green ears, in the physical 
world of ordinary experience, is, in the opinion of ‘‘the man in the 
street,’’ fit subject for incarceration with those who demand we 
take our hands on faith. 

Nor would the exponents of ‘‘neutral entities’’ fare much 
better. With due respect to William James, the ‘‘man in the 
street’’ does not accept James’s attempt to reduce mental and 
physical to a common stuff, ‘‘pure experience.’’ This is par- 
ticularly true when James tries to retain the usual distinction by 
pointing out that mental fire, though supposedly the same stuff 
as physical fire, won’t burn real sticks. All this to ‘‘the man in 
the street’’ looks suspiciously like the output of an unsound mind. 

It is indeed pleasant to recall the historical fact that men once 
regarded as insane, now are considered to be true lovers of wisdom. 
All this is very soothing to the professional philosopher who ex- 
poses himself to the crass criticism of the ‘‘man in the street.’’ 
But, is it necessary that realistic theories of knowledge seem so 
absurd to the average intelligent non-philosopher? In other words, 
are the facts on which the modern realists base their theories sub- 
ject only to the interpretations now placed upon them? 

I suggest that it is possible to adopt a realistic position in 
epistemology which provides an ‘‘integration’’ of certain phases 
of new (American), neo-(British), and critical realism. (For want 
of a better label I shall refer to this suggested position as integra- 
tional realism.) 

This position, I believe, will not seem unduly absurd to ‘‘the 
man in the street.’’ Further it is not necessarily negated by a 
physiological analysis of the bodily basis of perception, or other 
relevant technical data. Finally it perhaps preserves some of the 
virtues and avoids some of the vices of new, neo- and critical 
realism. 

Integrational realism suggests that philosophers admit that under 
normal conditions we have direct experience of physical objects. 
To this extent there is agreement with new and neo-realism. To 
use G. E. Moore’s illustration, in perceiving an ink-well the sense 
data experienced are part of the surface of the ink-well.* As far 

4 For example, 8. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II, pp. 216-217. 


5 Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 33. 
6 Philosophical Studies, p. 239. 
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as the data of dreams, hallucinations, imagination, and the present 
experience of a now non-existent star are concerned they are not 
to be called physical (as Alexander and Laird do), or distinguished 
from the physical merely in terms of their associates (as James 
does). Rather such data are to be regarded as content, episte- 
mologically distinct from the physical world. It is a case of a 
mental state serving as the vehicle for the direct givenness of data 
which are invalidly taken to be characteristics of outer physical 
objects.” 

To repeat and summarize: This suggested solution to the civil 
war between modern realists amounts to a division of the field® 
With reference to the claim that there is direct experience of 
physical. objects, integrational realism agrees with neo- and new 
realism. Concerning the question of the ‘‘objectivity of all con- 
tent’’ the answer will be that of the critical realist,—‘‘No.”’ 

To the question, ‘‘ Why not be consistent?’’ Why be a monistic 
realist part of the time and a critical realist the rest? One might 
reply, with apparent flippancy, in the manner of Bertrand Russell, 
‘consistency is the vice of little minds.’’ More seriously, may it 
not be possible that the various modern realisms are deficient in 
that their exponents push them beyond their legitimate range of 
application? May it not be true that each is valid when properly 
restricted to its own proper field ? 

So much for a very general outline of integrational realism. 
What arguments can be offered in its support? 

Ultimately the plausibility of a point of view is settled in 
terms of the factual experience of the person considering the posi- 
tion in question. For myself, then, I can only say that I can not 
agree with neo- and new realists that all experienced data, on the 
perceptual level, are physical or neutral. Specifically, I find that 
there is a difference in stuff between the perceived physical apple 
and the imagined apple. The perceived content is different in 
nature, even though both contents are directly experienced. This 
difference, as will be indicated later, is more drastic than that made 
by Holt between what is real and what is subsistent.® To the 
critical realists I say: on the basis of my experience, I agree with 
you that some of the data which we directly experience are not 
part of the physical object with which we are concerned. However, 

7See Essays in Critical Realism, pp. 20-21 and in general the work of 
Lovejoy and Pratt. 

8A solution which Lovejoy and Drake refer to and reject: Revolt 


against Dualism, p. 123, Essays in Critical Realism, p. 12. 
9 E. B. Holt, The New Realism, p. 366. 
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I also claim that under normal conditions, one can have direct 
perceptual experience of parts of the surface of physical objects.’° 
In other words when I look at my hand I have no trouble in know- 
ing that it is not a dream, not imaginary, not an hallucination, not 
an experience of part of me which I once possessed, but no longer 
possess. 

Critical realists point out that it is impossible to have direct 
experience of external physical objects. For example, there is the 
excellent statement by Lovejoy, ‘‘The qualities sensibly presented 
vary with changes which appear to occur, not in the place where 
the object is supposed to exist, but in regions between it and the 
object itself, and, in particular, in the very organs of percep- 
tion.’’ 1 

Despite this widely held contention, may it not be suggested | 
that the physiological mechanism is the instrument by means of 
which the human mind is able to have direct experience of physical 
objects? True, these physical objects are spatially distant from 
the body with which the mind in question is connected. Futher, 
the body provides a complicated receptive mechanism. But, 
though in the physical world one object can only affect a distant 
object by transmission through intermediaries, which may involve 
distortion and addition; why must it be assumed that mental en- 
tities necessarily manifest the same principles? May it not be 
true, as some people claim to experience it, that one can have 
direct mental experience of a physical object distant in space? 

Critical realists point out that ‘‘while many knowers are 
dealing with what is said to be the same object they notoriously 
are not experiencing the same sensible experiences.’’?? The at- 
tempts on the part of neo- and new realists to meet this situation, 
in terms of private spaces or perspective, seem -ingenious but 
hardly in accordance with ordinary experience. 

I suggest that the admitted phenomenon of differences in the 
experience of the same physical objects, by normal persons, does not 
constitute a refutation of the position which I have been outlining. 
For purposes of simplification, consider the case of a person who 
stands with a penny in his hand. He holds it before his eyes in 
_ One position. It looks round. He holds it in another position and 
it apparently has an oval shape. Since the penny can not have 
both shapes it seems to follow that one can not have direct experi- 

10T use the term ‘‘physical object’’ in the non-technical sense of Pratt, 
Essays in Critical Realism, p. 102. 


11 Revolt against Dualism, p. 20. 
12 Lovejoy, Revolt against Dualism, p. 22. 
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ence of geometrical qualities of physical objects. But, though it 
is true that a physical object appears differently from different 
points of observation, does it follow that each person experiences 
directly only his own private mental content? Here again I can 
only report my own experience. As I look at a penny which now 
appears round and now oval I can not make myself believe that I 
am experiencing directly merely private mental content. The 
perceived surface is experienced not as a mental image but as 
‘*physical stuff.’’ That is an unescapable fact of experience.* [ 
have no doubt that I hold a physical object in my hand. The 
different appearances of shape and size which are experienced by a 
normal person under varying spatial conditions can be accounted 
for in terms of distortion caused by the environment conditions 
under which perception occurs. The nervous system and the 
brain, when normal, provide for undistorted direct experience of 
physical objects within a restricted range and under certain bodily 
and mental conditions. In other words, integrational realism sug- 
gests that what happens in the perception of a physical object, can 
not be explained in terms of: (1) direct and undistorted experi- 
ence of objective physical qualities, in all cases; or (2) purely 
private mental experience which constitutes a vehicle for data 
which are, on occasion, validly held to refer to the outer physical 
world; but rather, (3) in perceiving actually existent physical 
objects, within normal range of vision, other conditions also being 
normal, there is direct experience of part of the surface of the 
object, which is recognized as physical and public. However, cer- 
tain qualities, e.g., shape and size, of the object may not be 
apprehended as they are, but these qualities are experienced sub- 
ject to distortion. 

I suggest that the foregoing analysis involves a realistic ap- 
proach to perceptual experience. It provides an integration of 
certain conflicting theories. It is not in necessary conflict with 
physiological and other technical information. It is perhaps one 
step in the direction of freeing one phase of philosophy from the 
recurrent and vehement imputation of absurdity on the part of 
the ‘‘common-sense man in the street’’—who may, in this case, 
not be mistaken. 


A. H. JoHNSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO. 


18 See N. Malcolm, ‘‘Certainty and Empirical Statement,’’ Mind, Vol. 
LI (1942), pp. 18-46. 
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Personality. A Study according to the Philosophies of Value and 
Spirit of Max Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann. Ecxnarp J. 
KoEHLE. Newton, N. J. Privately printed. 1941. xii + 231 
pp. 

The major virtue of this doctoral dissertation (Columbia Uni- 
versity) lies in the fact that it includes within the bounds of a 
moderately sized volume a summary of the doctrines of value and 
spirit of Scheler and Hartmann, together with possibly hundreds 
of quotations from their largely untranslated writings. Its major 
failing lies in the sparseness of critical analysis—not simply of 
‘‘negative’’ criticism, but much more of analysis of meanings. So, 
for example, although the phenomenological method is basic to 
most of the considerations of these philosophers in the field of 
personality, the author rests content with the briefest of outlines 
of that method, without any attempt to discuss its meaning or to 
assay its validity. The theory, in particular, which is shared by 
Hartmann and Scheler, that values are ‘‘cognized’’ a priori by an 
intuitive, immediate, nonintellectual, emotional intentional act— 
emotional value-feeling—is described in its different forms in both 
philosophers, and the matter is left there. Similarly with the 
knowledge of other persons through ‘‘Verstehen,’’ on the basis of 
a living ‘‘co-performance’’ of their acts, as it appears in Scheler; 
it is neither analyzed nor criticized. And such, with few excep- 
tions, is the general treatment of basic themes. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first concerned with . 
value (the foundation of personality, the person and his value- 
relations to other persons), the second with spirit. In the first 
part each point is described as it is covered by Scheler, then by 
Hartmann, with brief comparisons and summaries. In the second 
part one section is devoted to Scheler, the other to Hartmann. 

There is a ‘‘Conclusion’’ which suggests further problems with 
respect to the concept of personality. 

A. H. 


Whitehead’s Theory of Knowledge. JoHN W. BiytH. (Brown 
University Studies, Vol. VII.) Providence, R. I.: Brown Uni- 
versity. 1941. 101 pp. $1.00. 


Professor Blyth sets out to show that Whitehead’s ‘‘system is 
as a whole essentially incoherent, suffering from an incompatibility 
of first principles.’’ The principles in question are the subjectivist 
principle, the principle of relativity, and the ontological principle. 
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The examination is purely formal, designed to exhibit logical in- 
consistencies and incoherence, without reference to the adequacy 
or applicability of Whitehead’s categories as an interpretation of 
experience. 

The question may well be raised as to whether such an ex- 
amination is of any very great value. Whitehead himself would 
probably be the first to agree, in characteristic fashion, with Mr. 
Blyth that his theory of knowledge could and should be carefully 
revised. But no purely logical revision will do the trick, for such 
a revision, with no reference to the empirical problems involved, 
runs the twofold risk of misinterpretation and triviality. Mr. 
Blyth seems to misunderstand Whitehead’s theory of the extensive 
continuum through not understanding the problem; his discussion 
of the term ‘‘nexus’’ is completely trivial; and his whole treatment 
of presentational immediacy is vitiated by a quibble over the word 
‘‘eontemporary.”’ : 

On the other hand, Mr. Blyth occasionally reveals certain 
philosophical prejudices of his own, concerning the true nature of 
space and time and the correct meaning of reality, which are out 
of place in what purports to be a formal argument. And his fail- 
ure to distinguish between universal propositions and existential 
propositions spoils a vital part of his argument. 

The frequent but none too adroit use of Whitehead’s technical 
terminology renders the book suspect to the student of Whitehead 
and of little or no use to the novice. Curiously enough, Mr. Blyth. 
has been misled by not noticing that these terms mean just what 
they might be supposed to mean, e.g., ‘‘extensive continuum’”’ refers 
to that which is both extensive and a continuum, and never means 
‘‘just a set of formal conditions.’’ 


Mason W. Gross. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





